Committee is the alliance's civil preparedness arm.
As the U.S. representative to that committee, the
director of the Federal Emergency Management
Agency consults and coordinates with officials of
various agencies and executive departments in
order to formulate the U.S. role and coordinate
our nation's contribution to civil emergency plan-
ning within NATO.

The emergency planning committee monitors the
work of eight subordinate planning boards and
committees and more than 40 other planning ele-
ments and work groups. FEMA ensures U.S. rep-
resentation on each of these bodies, which address
specific functional areas ranging from civil aviation
to food and agriculture. In addition, FEMA
assigns a senior staff officer to our NATO mission
in Brussels; that individual advises the U.S. ambas-
sador on civil emergency planning.

NATO nations generally agree that the allies
need to draw up a coordinated civil preparedness
blueprint, one that focuses on civil-sector support
of military operations and protection of civil-sector
capabilities. For the most part, the aims of the col-
lective NATO effort parallel those of this nation's
domestic program. These aims include maintaining
the social and economic order of member nations,
protecting and ensuring the survival of the citizen-
ries, sustaining critical government operations,
using available resources prudently, and rapidly

mobilizing the civil sector in support of military
requirements.

Most European NATO countries regard the U.S.
approach to civil-military coordination as a good
model for integrating peacetime crisis management
with war emergency planning. They are particu-
larly drawn to the pragmatism of treating prepara-
tion for natural and man-made disasters as a single
management problem. But because of their geo-
graphical proximity to one another, European
NATO nations face a particularly challenging
coordination task. The difficulties derive not so
much from the number of countries or working
groups involved, but from the number and diver-
sity of functional areas.

Unlike the United States, European countries
must contend with such eventualities as the accel-
erated use of multinational inland waterways,
roads, and railroads, They must also be prepared
to handle stepped-up border crossings and the need
for a sensible relaxation of traditional international
protocol. In addition, developing a comprehensive
plan raises many perplexing questions concerning
the allocation, storage, and stockpiling of
materials such as food, petroleum, and medical
supplies.

Although these and other issues tend to impede
rapid formulation of a program, the alliance is
doing much to effectively integrate civil planning
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